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NOVEMBER MEETING. 

A stated monthly meeting of the Society was held 
this day, Thursday, 12th November, at eleven o'clock, 
A.M., the President in the chair. 

The Recording Secretary read the record of the last 
meeting. 

The Librarian reported that donations had been made 
to the Library from the City of Boston ; the American 
Philosophical Society; the Cretan Committee ; Lawrence 
Academy at Groton; the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society; the New-England Historic-Genealogical Soci- 
ety; the New-England Loyal Publication Society; the 
Society of Antiquaries of London ; the Society for Pre- 
venting Cruelty to Animals ; the State Historical So- 
ciety of Wisconsin ; the Union Republican Congressional 
Committee ; the Editors of the " Advocate " ; the Pub- 
lishers of the " Book Buyer " ; John Appleton, M.D. ; 
John H. Ellis, Esq. ; Miss Matilda Goddard ; Adjutant- 
General Selden E. Marvin, of New York ; Rev. Samuel 
Osgood, D.D.; William F* Poole, Esq.; Stephen J. 
Young, A.M.; and from Messrs. Denny, Ellis, Folsom, 
Green, Lawrence, C. Robbins, Savage, Winthrop, and 
Wyman, of the Society. 

The President now called upon the Hon. J. Lothrop 
Motley, who spoke as follows : — 

I was accidentally prevented from attending the last meet- 
ing of the Society. Had I been present I should have asked 
leave to add a few words concerning one of our distinguished 
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Honorary Members recently deceased, the Yery Reverend 
Henry Hart Milman, late Dean of St. PauPs. 

This is not the place to enter upon an appreciation of the 
labors of that long, brilliant, and useful life. As church 
dignitary, as historian of Latin Christianity and of the Jews, 
as poet and dramatist, as profound classical scholar, as literary 
critic and essayist, he won admiration, respect, and fame, 
being distinguished from the beginning of his youthful career 
at the University down to the latest moments of his venerable 
age. For, although he had far exceeded the limits of the 
Psalmist, he was still vigorously engaged in noble intel- 
lectual labor when his last hour arrived. 

Time would fail me to attempt here an adequate character- 
ization of Dean Milman in his public capacity. But, as I had 
the honor of knowing him well, I would offer a feeble tribute 
to his private social virtues. 

The kindness and warm-hearted hospitality which — like 
many others of our countrymen and colleagues in this insti- 
tution — I have received at his hands, can never be forgotten 
by me. He was, his life long, a conspicuous ornament of the 
most cultivated society of London and of England ; the fa- 
vored guest or the genial host wherever learning, high talent, 
purity of character, and social accomplishment, were prized. 

His manner was frank, sympathetic, and simple ; his con- 
versation, instructive, playful, various, full of matter ; his 
heart, warm, open, and sincere. 

Until he was prematurely bent by advancing years, his 
personal appearance was striking. When I first knew him, 
the erectness of his figure was for ever gone ; his once black 
hair was white as snow, but the heavy brows were very dark, 
and beneath them, the large, coal-black, lustrous eyes shone 
like those of a prophet. 

It would have been impossible for a stranger in London 
society not to remark him and to inquire his name ; and it 
would have been equally impossible to fi^d any denizen of 
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that society not ready to answer at once, The Dean of St. 
PauPs. 

I had the pleasure, on my last visit to England, late in 
1867, to pass an autumn day or two with him and with his 
gentle, amiable, and accomplished wife, at a charming cottage 
on Ascot Heath, where was his summer residence ; and I was 
glad to find, that, although age had impaired his hearing, 
he seemed otherwise in vigorous health, bodily and mental, 
and to have many years of happiness before him. During 
those days, the conversation turned very often, as it was apt 
to do on other occasions, upon America and his American 
friends ; especially upon our well-beloved and lamented col- 
league, the illustrious Prescott. You, Mr. President, who 
knew the Dean so well, and were so highly appreciated by 
him, remember the affection which he always cherished for 
our great historian, — whose picture hung conspicuously at 
the Deanery, — and the friendship he entertained for many 
others of our countrymen and associates. 

I will not trespass farther on your time, in order to make 
a protracted eulogy on our departed colleague. 

I venture to hope, however, — if it be in accordance with 
the usages of the Society, — that some expression of sorrow 
for his loss, and of sympathy with Mrs. Milman and with his 
sons, may be placed upon our records. 

Whereupon it was unanimously agreed, that the 
President and Mr. Motley communicate to Mrs. Milman 
the deep sense entertained by this Society of the noble 
life and labors of her lamented husband, and our sin- 
cere sympathy in her bereavement. 

The President now spoke of the death of the Hon. 
William R. Staples, LL.D., of Rhode Island, a Corre- 
sponding Member of the Society, who died on the 18th 
of October last, and referred to some of the labors in 
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the cause of history which have entitled Judge Staples 
to the grateful recollection of posterity. 

The President read a letter from the Rev. Edwin F, 
Hatfield, D.D., of New York, dated the 20th of August 
last, saying he had forwarded to the Society a copy of 
his " History of Elizabeth, N.J." The volume referred 
to had arrived, and was placed upon the table ; and 
the thanks of the Society were returned for the gift. 

Application was made by Mr. C. W. Tuttle, of Bos- 
ton, for leave to copy some memoranda respecting the 
early settlers of New Hampshire, and particularly a list 
of marriages by the Rev. John Pike, of Dover, N.H., 
from manuscripts in the Society's library. 

Leave was granted under the rules. 

The President read an application from the Rev. Ezra 
S. Gannett, D.D., for leave to copy the portrait of the 
Rev. Dr. Belknap, for the religious society of which Dr. 
Gannett is pastor; and to remove the picture to the 
studio of the artist for this purpose. 

The application was referred to the Standing Com- 
mittee, with full power. 

The President read the following communication from 
our Associate, Mr. Whitmore : — 

Mr. President, — At a meeting of the Society in October, 1867, 1 
called attention to the fact, that Calef, in his " More Wonders of the 
Invisible World" (p. 151 of the original edition), mentioned a paper 
of fables, written by Cotton Mather in defence of his father's services as 
agent to England to obtain a new charter. This " Paper of Fables," 
though only circulated in manuscript at that time, was printed in the 
Collections of this Society, 3d Series, vol. i., among the " Hutchinson 
Papers." 

In the same volume is another tract, being an account of New 
England in or about 1689. This I have identified as being the first 
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draft of a pamphlet printed in London, entitled " A Brief Relation of 
the State of New England from the Beginning of that Plantation to 
this present year, 1689," &c. There can be no doubt that alterations 
and additions were made by the agents of the Colony in London ; and 
we may believe Increase Mather to have inspired these changes, since 
the greater portion consists of a translation of a Latin letter written 
by Mather to John Leusden, Professor at the University of Utrecht, 
concerning the conversion of the Indians. A copy of this letter is in 
the Society's library; the title is "De Successu Evangelii apud 
Indos," &c. 

These bibliographic items are not of much importance, but they 
may serve as explanatory notes on these two papers in the printed 
Collections. 

I may here add, that, in the recently published volume of " Mather 
Papers," p. 37, mention is made of one Edward Willey, who came to 
Boston in 1682. In " John Dunton's Letters from New England," 
printed by the Prince Society, will be found a brief account of this 
gentleman, who was brother-in-law of the Rev. John Bailey. 

Lastly, I would call attention to the fact, that a portrait of Sir 
Edmund Andros has been engraved, for the first time, by H. W. 
Smith, of this city, for a volume of pamphlets to be issued by the 
Prince Society ; and an impression of it will be found in the Memoir 
which I have had the pleasure of placing on your table to-day. 
I remain, yours most sincerely, 

W. H. Whitmore. 

Boston, 12th November, 1688. 

Dr. Ellis presented in the name of Mrs. Levi Lincoln, 
of Worcester, a parchment " Deed from William Shir- 
ley, Esq. & Frances his wife, To Cornelius Waldo, dated 
March 10th 1755-6"; for which the thanks of the So- 
ciety were returned. 

Dr. Ellis desired to state that the contemplated course 
of lectures before the Lowell Institute this winter, by 
members of the Society, had been arranged, and would 
take place as before announced. 

Mr. Deane spoke in terms of commendation of a vol- 
ume lying upon the table — a gift to the Library of the 
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Society from the editor — entitled, " My Campaigns in 
America : a Journal kept by Count William de Deux 
Fonts, 1780-81 ; translated from the French Manu- 
script, and edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
our associate, Samuel Abbott Green." 

Mr. FoLSOM said, he had read most of this book with 
care ; and it seemed to him the Society should congratu- 
late itself, that, through one of its members, it had been for- 
tunate enough to discover such a treasure. We all know Dr. 
Green's zeal in preserving and distributing materials for 
American history ; and here at last is his reward. The book 
had come from Lorraine to Paris, within a few weeks of his 
own arrival there, in the summer of 1867, as if to seek him 
as a worthy possessor. Count William Deux Fonts had given 
a minute narrative of what fell under his own observation on 
the voyage hither, and afterward of what occurred on land. 
He bore so distinguished a part in the siege of Yorktown 
that he was sent to France to announce the victory. As to 
his character, a glimpse is given on page 2, showing that " the 
age of chivalry " was not yet " gone " ; the spirit of " Partant 
pour la Syrie '' breathes audibly on that page ; — 

" I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more." 

Again, the author^s character comes out charmingly on page 
56j in his attack on the works at Yorktown, while Lafayette 
(another preux chevalier of the same class, three years 
younger) was leading a similar attack on his right, — " the 
boy " that Cornwallis had sai^d, " could not escape him." 
But I am not to forestall the pleasure of the reader. 

The President communicated a genealogical chart of 
the Sinclair family, presented to the Society, through him, 
by the Rev. Christopher M'Cready of Dublin, Ireland. 
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He also communicated copies of letters — which passed 
between Roger Williams and Mrs. Anne Sadleir, the 
daughter of Sir Edward Coke, in 1652, while Williams 
was on a visit to England — from the originals in the 
Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. The transcripts, 
which are very faithfully made, were kindly taken for 
Mr. Winthrop by S. Aldis Wright, M.A., the Librarian 
of that College. These letters had already been printed 
in Prof. Elton's " Life of Roger Williams," in 1853, from 
copies procured by Mr. Bancroft while Minister to 
London, and by him presented to the Rhode-Island 
Historical Society ; but in these printed copies the 
original orthography is not preserved, and some errors 
and omissions are noticed, which would indicate that the 
transcripts from which they w^ere printed were incorrectly 
made. 

The President presented a copy of a letter given below, 
from Henry Newman to Secretary Delafaye, relating to 
the Charter of Harvard College, procured from " Her 
Majesty's Public Record OflB.ce in London " ; also an 
abstract of other papers in that oflB.ce relating to the 
College, all which had been furnished him by Mr. W. 
Noel Sainsbury. 

\_Am. & W. Ind., Vol. 563.] 
Henry Newman to Sec. Delafaye 15 Nov. 1725. 

Sir, — It was sometime before J could find the Copy of the Charter 
of the College at Cambridge in New EngH 

I find it was granted by the Gov'', and Council, who were always 
understood to be the Overseers of the College, though they have not 
declared themselves to be so, in express terms. 

The Lower House of Representatives as they have invaded the 
King's Prerogative in other things, so in this, there is nothing of mo- 
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ment done in the College now without consulting them : but if the 
Govern m* here should think fit to grant them a Royal Charter now, 
I am perswaded they would thankfully accept it, and it would be a 
means to attach the Students there to the King's interest, who even now 
that they are dependant upon the Orders of the Assembly, have dared 
to dedicate their Theses to the Gov'', in his absence, as a mark of their 
respect to the King's Representative, and to pray for him publickly, 
while others are afraid of shewing him so small a respect, for fear of 
incurring the displeasure of the mighty lower House. 

I am, Sir, Your most obed.* hum^l* Serv.* 

Henry Newman. 

Mb Delafaye. 

Tapers relating to Harvard College. 

1700 Nov. 19. Draft of charter for incorporating Harvard College 
agreed to by the Council & Assembly of Massachu- 
setts. 
" " Letter from Sir H. Ashurst (Agent) of 1".* Inst, 

together with Draft of charter desired by Governm^ 
of Mass: (inclosed) were read. 

1700-1. Feb. 13. Address of the Prov. of Mass. Bay relating tp Harvard 
College taken into consideration. Draft of Charter 
sent to Solicitor General — remarks thereon. 
" " Letter from the Lds of Trade to Solicitor General 

thereon. 

1701. May 30. The want of the Solicitor General's report the cause 
of delay of the Report of the Board of Trade thereon 
— notice to Ashurst. 
" " Lds of Trade to Sir H. Ashurst about the Charter. 

The Recording Secretary communicated, from Mr. 
Hillard, the Memoir of the late C. C. Felton. 
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MEMOIR 



CORNELIUS CONWAY FELTON, LL.D. 



BY G. S. HILLARD. 



Cornelius Conway Felton, the oldest son of Cornelius 
Conway and Anna (Morse) Felton, was born in Newbury, 
Massachusetts, Nov. 6, 1807. From his childhood he 
showed ian ardent love of study, in which he was warmly 
encouraged by his parents, who, though poor, were able to 
send him to the academy at Bradford, Massachusetts, for one 
year, and afterwards to the town school at Saugus, to which 
place they had removed in his boyhood. 

In 1822, he was sent to a private school at North Andover, 
under the charge of Mr. Simeon Putnam, an energetic and 
successful teacher of youth. Here he remained a year and a 
half, preparing for college, studying with enthusiastic dili- 
gence, and going over a wide range of reading both in Latin 
and Greek, not superficially, but thoroughly and critically. 
Among other things, he made an English version of " Grotius 
de Veritate." 

He entered the Freshmen class at Harvard College in 1823, 
and soon began to attract attention by his studious habits, his 
love of knowledge, and his accurate and thorough scholarship. 
Nor was he more admired for his intellectual superiority than 
beloved for his transparent simplicity of character, his warmth 
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of heart, and the cordial sweetness of his nature. There was 
nothing ascetic in his temperament or recluse in his habits. 
Pond as he was of reading and study, the face of a friend was 
always more attractive to him than the silent page of a book. 
He was then a tall and slender youth, with a slight stoop and 
a pale complexion, looking like one who had grown up rapidly 
and worked hard at his books. He soon took, and kept 
throughout, a high place in his class, though the obtaining of 
college rank was always a secondary object with him. In 
him the love of excellence was stronger than the love of ex- 
celling ; and he gave himself to study for its own sake, and 
not for any honor or success it might bring. He left college 
with an amount of knowledge equalled by few of its gradu- 
ates, and surpassed by none. His range of study had been 
very wide. He was an excellent Latin and Greek scholar, he 
had made himself well acquainted with the principal languages 
of modern Europe, and had gone over the whole range of 
English literature with an omnivorous and indiscriminate 
appetite that seemed to grow with what it fed on. 

These attainments had not been made without struggle 
and difficulties. He had been born and reared in the air of 
poverty ; and this burden had pressed upon him during his 
whole collegiate course. But his strong and elastic spirit 
was not crushed or even depressed by it ; and in his letter 
years the efforts and privations of his youth were never re- 
called by him with any thing but a healthy sense of gratitude 
for the moral training they had furnished. Owing to his 
father's narrow circumstances, he was dependent in part upon 
his own exertions for the means of defraying his college 
expenses. In the winter vacation of his freshman year he 
found congenial employment as an assistant in the college 
library. In his sophomore and junior years, in compliance 
with the good custom of these days, he taught school, first at 
Concord, and afterwards at Boston, besides a few weeks during 
which he was called upon to supply a vacancy in the Round 
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Hill School at Northampton. During his senior year he was 
one of the editors of the " Harvard Register/' a college peri- 
odical which fluttered through a brief existence, and is now 
valued by collectors of rare books. 

It would be doing injustice to Mr. Felton not to speak of 
the singular purity of character which he maintained during 
his whole collegiate course. A youth in college is exposed to 
peculiar dangers and temptations ; and, among good men, 
there are not many who can look back upon their academic 
life without something to regret ; but among these few Mr. 
Felton was one. He was born with an instinctive respect for 
law, and he never chafed or fretted under the demands of 
legitimate authority. Whatever was required of him was 
performed in a spirit of cheerful obedience. His genial 
nature and companionable temperament might have proved 
a snare to him, had not his character been as remarkable for 
purity as for sweetness. He was one of those happily organ- 
ized men whose natural afSnity is for good, and who are 
repelled from all forms of evil not more by moral reflection 
than by instinctive aversion. When he left college he was 
as ignorant of vice as he was rich in knowledge. 

Immediately after leaving college, he went to Geneseo, in 
the State of New York, in company with two of his class- 
mates, Mr. Seth Sweetser and Mr. Henry Russell Cleveland, 
to take charge of the Livingston County High School, an 
academy founded by the late Mr. James Wadsworth, of 
Geneseo, for the education of youth in the higher branches 
of learning. Here he remained for two years, and then re- 
turned to Cambridge, having been appointed tutor in Latin 
in the college. 

In the following year, 1830, he was appointed tutor in 
Greek, and two years later College Professor of Greek. In 
1834, he was made Eliot Professor of Greek Literature, which 
place he held till his elevation to the presidency. In addition 
to the duties of his professorship, he filled for many years the 
office of regent of the college. 
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As a teacher of the language of Greece, and a lecturer 
upon its literature, Mr. Pelton found himself in a sphere of 
duty entirely congenial to his tastes, habits, and turn of 
mind. He liked academic life, its quiet occupations, its regu- 
lar tasks, its tranquil uniformity. The bell which summoned 
him day after day to the same round of avocation, never fell 
with a harsh or unwelcome sound upon his ears. His love of 
study was as strong a passion in his manhood as it had been 
in his boyhood and his youth ; and of all subjects of study, 
there was none in which he took so much pleasure as the rich 
language and splendid literature of Greece. His books, his 
friends, his family, the daily discharge of his academic duties, 
made up a life which met all his wishes and crowned all his 
hopes. It is pleasant to see a man in his place, doing what he 
likes to do, and what he was made to do ; and the friends of 
Mr. Felton enjoyed this sight from the day when his connection 
with the college began down to that of his death. 

In 1833, he published an edition of Homer with English 
notes, — a work which has since passed through several 
editions, with revisions and emendations. 

In 1840, he translated MenzePs work on '' German Litera- 
ture," which appeared in Ripley's '* Specimens of Foreign Lit- 
erature," forming three duodecimo volumes ; and in the same 
year he gave to the public a '^ Greek Reader," containing 
selections in prose and verse from Greek authors, with Eng- 
lish notes and a vocabulary, which has since been frequently 
reprinted. 

In 1841, he published an edition of the " Clouds" of Aris- 
tophanes, with an introduction and notes; since revised and 
republished in England. 

In 1843, he aided Prof. Sears and Prof. Edwards in the 
preparation of a work on Classical Studies, containing essays 
on classical subjects, mostly translated from the German ; and 
he assisted his friend Prof. Longfellow in the preparation of 
the " Poets and Poetry of Europe," which was published in 
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1845. In 1844, he united with Dr. Beck in bringing out a 
translation of Munck's " Metres of the Greeks and Eomans." 

In 1847, he published an edition of the " Panegyricus/' 
of Isocrates, and also of the " Agamemnon " of ^schylus ; 
each with an introduction and English notes. A second 
edition of the former appeared in 1854, and of the latter in 
1859. 

In 1849, he translated from the French Prof. Guyot's work 
on physical geography, called *^ The Earth and Man " ; and in 
the same year he published an edition of the " Birds '' of 
Aristophanes, with an introduction and English notes, which 
was republished in England. 

In 1852, he prepared for the press a selection from the 
writings of Prof Popkin, his immediate predecessor in the 
Eliot professorship, prefixing a kindly and discriminating 
notice of that sound scholar and eccentric man, whose image 
is still recalled by his surviving pupils with grateful regard. 
In the same year, he published a volume of selections from 
the Greek historians, arranged in the order of events. 

The period from April, 1853, to May, 1854, was spent by 
him in a European tour, in the course of which be visited 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Greece ; giving some five months to the last named country, 
visiting its most interesting spots and carefully studying its 
architectural remains. He learned to speak its language with 
considerable fluency ; and mingled much more with the people 
than is usual with the general run of travellers. His amiable 
temper, his scholarly enthusiasm, and his disposition to look 
upon the bright side of things, led him to take a more hopeful 
view of the future of Greece than is brought away by such 
observers as see the social and political state of that country 
in the cold light of the present, and not through the idealizing 
haze of the past. He became acquainted with many of the 
scholars and men of letters of England, France, and Germany, 
from whom his literary reputation and engaging manners 
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never failed to secure a friendly reception. Among others, it 
was his fortune in Paris to meet with the Provengal poet 
Jasmin, whose untutored genius and southern fervor of 
temperament made a lasting and most agreeable impression 
upon him. In him, he saw the nearest approach that civilized 
Europe could supply to those wandering minstrels of early 
Greece, whose songs were handed down from generation to 
. generation by memories which the invention of letters had 
not yet begun to weaken. 

His impressions of Europe during this visit were given to 
the public in a small volume, called '^ Familiar Letters from 
Europe,'' published after his death. It was made up, as the 
titlepage purports, of selections from letters written home to 
his fgtmily with a traveller's rapid pen, and on that very ac- 
count gives a more lively impression of his engaging qualities 
of mind and character. It is marked by a freshness of feeling 
rarely found in mature manhood ; by a readiness to be pleased ; 
by a hopeful spirit ; as well as by sound observation, a candid 
judgment, and an instinctive sense of justice. The style is 
easy and flowing, the descriptions are animated and graphic, 
and the work is everywhere brightened with gleams of playful 
and unforced humor. In 1855, he revised for publication in 
the United States, Smith's " History of Greece," adding a 
preface, notes, and a continuation from the Roman conquest 
to the present time. In the same year, an edition of the Earl 
of Carlisle's " Diary in Turkish and Greek Waters " was pre- 
pared by him for the American press, with notes', illustrations, 
and a preface. 

Busied as he was with his duties as professor and his 
literary labors, in the year 1855, a new sphere of usefulness 
and occupation was entered upon by him. In that year, his 
friend and connection by marriage, Prof. Agassiz, opened a 
school for young ladies in Cambridge, in which Prof. Felton, 
for several years, taught and lectured. 

In 1856, he published a selection from the writers of modern 
Greece in prose and verse. 
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Besides the above works, Prof. Felton was the author of a 
life of Gen. Eaton, in Sparks's "American Biography," of 
various occasional addresses, and of numerous contributions 
to the " North American Review," '^ Christian Examiner," and 
other periodical publications. For Appleton^s " New American 
Cyclopaedia," he prepared the articles on Athens, Demosthenes, 
Euripides, Greece, Greek Literature, and Homer, some of 
them long and elaborate, besides biographical notices of his 
friends Prof. Agassiz and Prof. Bowen. 

His interest in the daily course of the social and political life 
around him was never affected by his academic duties or his 
literary labors. He was a frequent contributor, to the daily 
press. A series of articles from his pen appeared in the " Bos- 
ton Courier," during the years 1857 and 1858, on the subje^ct of 
Spiritualism, which was to him a mischievous delusion, weaken- 
ing the mind and poisoning the moral sense ; and he assailed 
it with great force of argument and energy of expression. 

In 1856, he made a second visit to Europe, partly by way 
of relaxation, and partly with a view of making further obser- 
vation of the moral and material condition of Greece. 

Professor Felton^s most important literary production did 
not appear till after his death. It is a work in two octavo 
volumes, entitled, " Greece, Ancient and Modern," and was 
published in 1867. It is made up of four courses of lectures 
delivered before the Lowell Institute, in Boston, in the years 
1852, 1853, 1859, and 1854; the course appearing as the 
third in the b(5ok having been the latest in the order of deliv- 
ery. The lectures are forty-nine in all : the first course is on 
the " Greek Language and the Poetry of Greece " ; the second 
on the "Life of Greece " ; the third on the " Constitution and 
Orators of Greece " ; and the fourth on " Modern Greece." 
The writer of the brief preface prefixed to the work says : 
" These lectures, though written very rapidly, — almost always 
in the intervals between their delivery, — embody the results 
of life-long study, and of a conscientiously careful and accurate 
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scholarship." This is strictly true, and more might have 
been said in their praisje. In reading the work, it should be 
borne in mind that it consists of lectures prepared for popu- 
lar audiences. Such is not the form which an author would * 
choose for the treatment of a theme so rich and comprehen- 
sive as the history and literature of Greece, and the rhetori- 
cal garb, in which a speaker naturally clothes such dis- 
courses, is too loose and flowing for the closet. No better 
impression can be given of the peculiar excellence of the 
lectures than by saying that they combine the traits of 
the German scholar and the American citizen. The learning 
is copious, comprehensive, and exact ; drawn from the best 
European fountains, and not shrinking from the test of the 
highest European standard ; but this learning is animated 
and vivified by the generous sympathies and warm humanity 
of an American man and voter. There was nothing cold 
or colorless in the author's nature, and in every thing he 
wrote we can feel the pulse of sympathetic, human feeling. 
Though never a partisan, he was always an attentive and 
interested observer of the political movements of his time. 
He never neglected the duty of voting, and never gave 
a vote lightly and unadvisedly. Gibbon, in his auto-biogra- 
phy, speaking of his experience as a volunteer captain of 
militia, says, " The discipline and evolutions of a modern 
battalion gave me a clearer notion of the phalanx and the 
legion; and the captain of the Hampshire Grenadiers (the 
reader may smile) has not been useless to the historian of 
the Roman empire." In like manner. Professor Pelton's life 
in the midst of a cultivated and excitable democracy, in a 
commonwealth forming one of a numerous confederacy, gave 
him a vivid sense and instinctive comprehension of the poli- 
tics of Greece, such as no mere observation through the 
spectacles of books could have secured. We see especially 
the benefits of this practical training in the duties of citizen- 
ship in his third course, which is devoted to the constitutions 
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and orators of Greece. The constitutional struggles and the 
eminent statesmen of his own country had thrown light upon 
the orators of Greece, and the questions which they had dis- 
cussed. Webster and Hayne had illustrated Demosthenes 
and ^schines : a public meeting in Faneuil Hall had prepared 
him to understand an Athenian ecclesia. Social habits, forms 
of government, costumes, and usages, change ; but man, the 
passions by which he is kindled, the motives by which he is 
urged, the prizes he pursues, the shadows he grasps, remain 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. Limited as was the 
area of Greece, small as was its population, the immortal his- 
tory of Thucydides is a record of struggles and contests in 
which the combatants fought upon such quarrel, and were 
spurred by such incentives, as we have witnessed upon a far 
grander scale, and upon a vastly wider stage, in our own 
country. Thus in this portion of Professor Felton^s work 
there is an intuitive apprehension, an ease of movement, de- 
rived from familiar observation of scenes kindred to those 
he is describing. 

And there is another merit of the work, — the more strik- 
ing when viewed in connection with the author's sympathetic 
temperament, — and that is a just and conscientious tone of 
thought which flows from a fairness of mind and a sincere 
love of truth. He had no taste for paradox, was no partisan, 
was warped by no prejudices, ruled by no theories, had no 
idols to set up and none to cast down. In his pages we ob- 
serve the glow of a generous humanity, but not passion, heat, 
or denunciation. It is difficult to write about Greece without 
betraying a partisan bias, but he has proved that it is not 
impossible. He is not the advocate of democratic Athens or 
of aristocratic Sparta, but holds the scales of a candid judg- 
ment between the two. In confirmation of what we have 
said upon this merit of the work, we would refer to his sum- 
ming up of the arguments on both sides of the so-called 
Homeric controversy, to his account of .the contest between 
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Demosthenes and ^schines, and to his estimate of the literary- 
position and influence of Aristophanes. 

Those who personally knew Professor Felton will find in 
this work a certain nameless and indefinable charm from the 
fact that it so frequently recalls the traits of mind and charac- 
ter which made the author so dear to his friends. In no book 
is Bufibn's remark, " the style is the man," more distinctly 
illustrated than in this. The writer's love of truth, his love 
of beauty, his genial temperament, his generous sympathies, 
his playful humor and keen sense of the ludicrous, are so pre- 
served and presented in these pages, that in reading them 
we seem to be talking with him anew, to feel again the 
warm grasp, to see the light of his smile, and to hear once 
more his hearty and contagious laugh. For this reason we ' 
pardon an occasional want of finish, a careless expression, a 
colloquial phrase, the introduction of a touch of humor where 
a severe taste would not have yielded to the temptation, — 
all which would have been pruned or corrected under a care- 
ful revision. His was always a rapid pen ; and his style has 
not the fastidious finish which is attained only by slow writ- 
ing or patient correcting. 

In January, 1860, the presidency of Harvard College be- 
came vacant by the resignation of Dr. Walker, and the eyes 
of the friends of the college, and of the public generally, were 
turned towards Professor Felton as his destined successor. 
This involved an important change in his life and duties, and 
it was not without hesitation and misgiving that he yielded 
to the general wish. He knew that any change of occupation 
after the age of fifty is always a doubtful, and generally an 
unsuccessful, experiment. The task of teaching had become 
easy to him through long usage, and in accepting the presi- 
dency, he would be obliged to assume the duties of govern- 
ment and discipline, and that, too, over a little commonwealth, 
the members of which are neither men nor boys. He knew 
from observation what were the diflSculties of the new posi- 
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tion, and had he taken counsel of his own inclinations it is 
doubtful whether he would ever have undertaken them. 

But a sense of duty constrained him. He was elected 
president by the corporation on the 26th of January, 1860, 
and the appointment was unanimously confirmed by the Board 
of Overseers on the 16th of February. The new president 
entered upon the discharge of his duties at once, but his in- 
auguration was postponed to Thursday, the 19th day of July, 
being the day of the Triennial Festival of the Alumni, who 
were invited by the corporation to unite their celebration 
with the ceremonies of inauguration. 

The day of inauguration will long be remembered by those 
who had the fortune to be present at the exercises. A strong 
and peculiar interest was given to the occasion by the appear- 
ance on the platform of four ex-presidents of the college, — Mr. 
Quincy, Mr. Everett, Mr. Spai^ks, and Dr. Walker, of whom 
the first three have since passed away from earth. When 
the venerable form of Mr. Quincy, bent beneath the weight 
of eighty-nine years, was led upon the platform, the whole 
audience rose to their feet and greeted him with prolonged 
applause and shouts of enthusiastic welcome. The inaugural 
discourse of the new president was a scholarly and eloquent 
discourse, mainly occupied with a defence of classical studies 
and of the American system of collegiate instruction. The 
discussion of these grave themes was enlivened by occasional 
gleams of that characteristic humor which he could not have 
wholly suppressed without doing violence to his nature. In 
a paragraph, which was heard with marked attention by the 
audience, he announced his purpose to have oficnces against 
the law, committed within the college walls, punished in the 
same manner as if they had occurred elsewhere. As pam- 
phlets, in general, at the end of eight or nine years, pass out 
of sight and mind, we copy a portion of his remarks on this 
subject : — 
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" And this leads me to a topic on which I feel it my duty to say a 
word. I am aware that some have fancied that the law of the State 
cannot cross the boundary-lines of the college premises, whatever 
deeds may be perpetrated there. I shall speak my mind frankly, be- 
cause I think the time has come when the subject should, once for all, 
and in the most public manner, be set in its true light. In a well- 
ordered society, when crime has been committed, the public law steps 
in to vindicate its supremacy, and citizens of every grade and calling 
stand before its dread tribunal on the footing of exact equality. No 
fear or favor, or personal solicitations, can set aside its stern decree, or 
abate the penalties it inflicts on the doers of evil deeds. I know of no 
power in the college, or the State, which can make an exception here, 
or can establish a refuge for crime in these grounds. The Faculty, 
corporation, and overseers combined could not arrest for a moment 
the footsteps of justice, pursuing the offender into the college domains. 
There is no right of asylum for wrong and violence near the altars of 
learning and religion. It is to the honor of our students, that the 
cases of offence are so few and far apart that the very memory of one 
dies out before another occurs ; and when one does occur, both the act 
and its legal consequences come upon them with surprise. The course 
of the law strikes them as a novelty, which they sometimes vehemently 
resent. And then we hear from many quarters, that we are a paternal 
government, and that sounding phrase is considered argument enough 
to condemn the most indispensable course of well-considered action. A 
paternal government ! The Austrian and Russian despotisms are 
paternal governments. That cannot be what is meant. It is the fam- 
ily government, perhaps, to which they refer. What family govern- 
ment ever shielded its members from the penalties of violated law ? 
What father ever had the power or the right, to protect his son from 
the officers of justice, even if it was the paternal mansion itself which 
the reckless youth had burned to the ground ? 

" I take it upon me to say — and I say it not as a new thing, but as 
a matter both of common sense and common law — that these grounds, 
consecrated to learning and piety ; these buildings, that so many gen- 
erations have inhabited ; this property, the charities of our ancestors 
and our contemporaries, dedicated to science, letters, education, and to 
the worship of Almighty God, — all these enjoy the protection of the 
law. No man shall lay the hand of violence on these sacred trusts. 
High privileges, secured by the gifts of generous and pious men, are no 
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excuse for midnight outrage and barbarous violence. He who forgets 
the dignity of his position as a student, his obligations as a gentleman, 
his honor as a man, and sets the laws of the land at defiance, runs the 
same hazard as any other man, either of detection in the act, or of con- 
viction and all its consequences afterward. Crime is no more a joke 
within the college walls than it is without, and the false idea that it is 
so I denounce as a dishonest and corrupting sophistry, not to be toler- 
ated for a moment by any conscientious administration of college gov- 
ernment." 

Upon the congenial subject of classical learning, he speaks 
in a strain of glowing eloquence : — 

" The proper objects of a university are twofold. First, educating 
young men to the highest efficiency of their intellectual faculties, and 
to the noblest culture of their moral and religious natures. To accom- 
plish this end, both experience and reason have shown that the study 
of the classical languages of antiquity, — the Greek and Latin, — the 
mathematics, and the physical sciences, and intellectual philosophy, are 
the best means. Other sciences and other departments of literature are 
added, according to time, taste, and inclination, for practical utility and 
literary accomplishment. Instruction in the modern languages is pro- 
vided, as they are the keys to the precious treasures of literature, in 
which the cultivated nations of Europe have embodied their best 
thoughts. The two great languages of antiquity have been taken as 
the basis of literary culture : first, because geographically they stand 
in a central position in the long line of Indo-European tongues; and, 
secondly, because, as instruments for the expression of thought, they 
rose, in the long succession of centuries, to the highest point of perfec- 
tion. Speech, in itself, is one of the grandest and most beautiful 
objects of study. Taking it in all its relations and forms, we may call 
it the chief distinction of man. It is one of the divinest miracles of 
our being. When we speak, we set in motion an organism framed 
with inexpressible skill, by the hand of the Almighty Creator. What 
curious and subtile adaptations have been contrived to make the act of 
speech not only possible, but easy, — so easy, and so natural, that w^e 
never pause to reflect upon the wonder of the phenomenon. The 
articulating organs, so exquisitely constructed and adjusted ; the elastic 
air, that serves so many other beneficent purposes in the economy of 
the universe ; the intellect, created, as all science shows, in the image 
of the Divine mind, transmitting its commands from the brain, where 
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it sits enthroned like a god, along the speeding nerves to its servants, 
the articulating organs ; the impulse, moving on the wings of the 
breeze, sweeping through intervening space, knocking at the porches 
of the ear, and delivering the message — a bodiless thought — to 
another kindred mind ; — how commonplace, yet how mysterious, how 
divine ! No wonder that Rhenius, a missionary in the East, in the 
Preface to his * Tamil Grammar,* exclaims, ' To God, the Eternal and 
Almighty Jehovah, and Author of speech, be glory for ever and ever.' 
But these two languages are not only the perfection of the forms of 
speeclj ; they contain the most admirable compositions in every species 
of literature, and they stand in point of time also at the head of that 
European civilization to which we belong. Nothing can change the 
past ; the position they occupy, the influence they have exercised over 
the course of thought and the forms of expression in literature, are 
immutable facts. Whatever progress the nations may make in knowl- 
edge and the diffusion of intellectual culture among the people, the 
Greek and Roman writers will hold their place as the venerable teach- 
ers of the European world. You cannot cut off the fountain-head ; 
you cannot stop the stream. To the end of time, the great classic 
authors of Greece and Rome will be the models of all that is noble in 
expression, elegant in style, chastened in taste. Doubtless the human 
race advance in general knowledge and culture, and in command over 
the facts of nature and the laws of dynamics, as they move on through 
the ages. But the twin peaks of Parnassus still rise, and only one 
poet soars to the side of Homer. The Bema stands silent and solitary 
in Athens, and no orator has ascended its steps and plucked the crown 
from the brow of Demosthenes. The Cephissus and the Ilissus lis- 
tened to the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle ; but no modern Cephis- 
sus and Ilissus so haunt the memories of cultivated thinkers as these 
slender streamlets. He would be a bold man who asserted that any 
dramatic poet has surpassed, or that more than one have equalled, 
JEschylus and Sophocles. There have been many more populous and 
wealthy cities than Athens, but only one Athens has illustrated the 
history of man, — there has been but one Athens in the world. Time 
has not dimmed her ancient glories ; her schools still school mankind ; 
her language is the language of letters, of art, of science. There has 
been but one Acropolis, over which the virgin goddess of wisdom kept 
watch and ward with spear and shield. There has been but one Par- 
thenon, built by the genius of Architecture, and adorned with the un- 
approachable perfections of Phidian statues ; and there it rises in the 
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pathetic beauty of decay, kindling in the blaze of the noonday sun, 
or softly gleaming under the indescribable loveliness of the full moon 
of Attica/' 

President Feltoii addressed himself to the discharge of his 
new duties with characteristic energy, and with such success 
as to justify the judgment of those by whose influence he 
had been elevated to the place, and to give to the friends 
of the college the assurance, that, in the course of nature, 
they had secured for it many years of wise and prosperous 
administration. 

But these hopes were destined to disappointment. A little 
less than two years of his official life had passed away, when 
an organic disease of the heart — a complaint which for several 
years had given his friends some uneasiness — showed itself in 
an aggravated form. His illness, however, was not so severe 
as to cause him to postpone an intended journey to Washing- 
ton, where he purposed to be present at a meeting of the 
Kegents of the Smithsonian Institution. It was thought, also, 
that the change of air and exhilaration of travel might be of 
service to him. But his disease increased in violence ; and he 
was compelled to stop at the house of his brother in Chester, 
Pennsylvania, where, after an illness of two or three weeks, 
he died on Wednesday, Feb. 26, 1862. 

His death was an unexpected blow to the community, and 
was deeply and widely lamented. On the ninth day of 
March, 1862, his character and services were commemorated 
in a funeral discourse by Dr. Peabody, preached in the college 
chapel. A eulogy upon him was pronounced by President 
Woolsey, of Yale College, at the request of the Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution, which was printed. 

At the regular meeting of our own Society, on the evening 
of March 13, 1862, it fell to the lot of the writer of this 
notice to give expression to our sense of what we had lost in 
the death of our beloved associate and friend. His remarks 
were prepared under the pressure of a great and fresh 
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sorrow ; but now, in looking back upon them, be sees nothing 
to take away and nothing to change. His sense of his friend^s 
rare combination of admirable and lovable traits is as strong 
to-day as it was then. A summing up of President Felton^s 
character, such as naturally would close a biographical notice, 
would be but a repetition of what he then said."^ 

President Pelton was about six feet in height, with a large 
frame, broad shoulders, and muscular limbs. He had a slight 
stoop; and walked with a heavy though quick step. From 
his appearance, a casual observer, passing him in the street, 
would have taken him to be a man engaged in practical 
pursuits rather than a scholar. His head was large, finely 
formed, and covered with a profusion of rich black hair, in 
which not a thread of gray was to be seen at the time of his 
death. His brow was ample, his features were regular, and 
his expression benignant and winning. His constitution was 
robust, and his health generally good, though occasionally in- 
terrupted by attacks of severe illness. He could bear, with- 
out exhaustion, long continued bodily exertion, as well as 
severe mental toil. In his prime, few men could have kept 
up with him on a pedestrian excursion. He was a strong and 
fearless swimmer, and his love of bathing was something like 
a passion. 

Neither his literary labors nor his academic duties absorbed 
the whole of his life and energies. He was one of the Regents 
of the Smfthsonian Institution, a member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, and a corresponding member 
of the Archaeological Society of Athens. He gave much time 
and thought to the cause of popular education, as a member 
of the Massachusetts Board of Education, and in the more 
modest sphere of the School Committee of the city of Cam- 
bridge. 



* These remarks may be found in the volume of Proceedings for March, 1862, pp. 
446-458. 
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He was chosen a member of this Society in March, 1856. 
He took a strong interest in its proceedings, was a constant 
attendant at our meetings, and frequently took part in the 
discussions. 

He received the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from 
Amherst College in 1848, and from Yale College in 1860. 



DECEMBER MEETING. 

A stated monthly meeting of the Society was held 
this day, Thursday, 10th December, 1868, at eleven 
o'clock, A.M. ; the President, Mr. Winthrop, in the 
chair. 

The Recording Secretary read the record of the last 
meeting. 

The Librarian reported donations to the Library during 
the past month from the State of Ohio; the State of 
Vermont; the American Congregational Association; 
the Smithsonian Institution ; the State Historical Society 
of Iowa ; the SuflFolk (England) Institute of Archaeology; 
the Trustees of Brown University ; the Trustees of Ober- 
lin College ; the Trustees of the Public Library of the City 
of Boston ; the Bureau of Refugees for Freedmen ; the 
Cretan Committee ; the Publishers of the " Book Buyer"; 
John Appleton, M.D. ; Franklin B. Dexter, Esq. ; Mr. 
Lewis Hayden ; Thomas J. Herring, Esq. ; B. P. John- 
son, Esq. ; Rev. William S. Perry ; Rev. C. T. Thayer, 
and from Messrs. E. Ames, Amory, Folsom, Green, Met- 
calf, Peabody, C. Robbins, Shurtleff, Smith, Wheatland, 
and Winthrop, of the Society. 



